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and the national existence which ought not to be
tolerated for an instant. His own course was
plain. He proposed to sustain the administration,
and when the national honor should be vindicated
and all unconstitutional resistance ended, then
would come the time for concessions. Jackson
was not slow in giving Mr. Webster something to
support. At the opening of the session a message
was sent to Congress asking that provision might
be made to enable the President to enforce the
laws by means of the land and naval forces if
necessary. The message was referred to a com-
mittee, who at once reported the celebrated " Force
Bill," which embodied the principles of the mes-
sage and had the entire approval of the Presi-
dent. But Jackson's party broke, despite the at-
titude of their chief, for many of them were from
the South and could not bring themselves to the
point of accepting the "Force Bill." The mo-
ment was critical, and the administration turned
to Mr. Webster and took him into their councils.
On February 8 Mr. Webster rose, and, after ex-
plaining in a fashion which no one was likely to
forget, that this was wholly an administration
measure, he announced his intention, as an inde-
pendent senator, of giving it his hearty and in-
flexible support. The combination thus effected
was overwhelming. Mr. Calhoun was now thor-
oughly alarmed, and we can well imagine that the
threats of hanging, in which it was rumored that